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mothers ANI) sons. 
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once for all a long time ago, but a continuous act ma<r n i 
fied and intensified by untold numbers of self-sacrificing aettons. 
wrought by countless multitudes of people, who, living f or the 
good "of others, have done all in the name of the cross of Christ 
which inspired them to act and think, to live and to die. 

Is it not a great and stimulating reflection that in the f ar 
future this conception of the Cross will ‘.'continue through the 
lives of good men further to fill and enlarge and intensify itself, 
and that as it grows older it will gather strength, and that 
though the torrent of pain and v rong will continue to stream 
forward in history, yet 1 ke a full tide from the ocean, the life of 
the Cross will appear in increasingly manifold forms, widening, 
freshening, and healing, as it swells onward with silent resistless- 
flow. 

Surely it is a high and generous thought, and worthy of the 
eager spirit of youth that his unit of existence may form part of 
so magnificent a whole. 

I have put before you a layman’s theology, and I know how 
little value that must have, because all unprofessional opinion is 
subject to one great defect — that it involves no responsibility. 
It may, however, be an aid to professional opinion. My object 
is to encourage those mothers, who are discouraged by the 
interminable controversies concerning points of Christian faith, 
and are abandoning religious teaching altogether, to catch 
beneath the noise of the waves of superficial trouble the still clear 
tones of our heritage in the Church. 

In the main our health depends upon the air which we daily 
breathe. If that be of the freshest and brightest our health is 
likely to correspond. Can enthusiasm for the highest type of 
character be more readily and lastingly awakened by any other 
literature than that of the Bible ? If not, then let this be the 
atmosphere which children of the present breathe daily as has 
been the custom in the past. The lives of most of us may not 
do justice to the inspiration which we may have felt from oui 
early study of the Bible ; but nearly all people will admit that 
what is best in their characters can be readily traced to that 
source, and therefore I repeat with earnestness, do not let u > 
throw away wheat and chaff in a fit of despondency caused y 
Biblical criticism and the apparent hostility to truth of nian ^ 
pious preachers, but let us continue to cling to the Gospels, an 
read them daily with the children as far the most important pai 
of their education. T. G. h- 


“OUR CHILDREN'S” BOOK FRIENDS. 
By tiieir Sister. 


BOY and the Sprite, as we call them, are not altogether like 
other children. No doubt affectionate prejudice counts for 
something in our estimate of them, and the approximation to 
knowledge of that inscrutable problem, a child’s mind, attainable 
within the family alone, counts for more. The sameness in 
children is on the outside, for those who love them not ; the other- 
ness is within, for those who do. But even to the casual observer 
there is something of unwonted freshness and originality about 
our little ones, and though they are not abnormal, they repay 
observation. However, I am bidden to talk about their books, not 
about them, so I will only say that the Sprite is the elder, and 
eleven years of age, and that she is the youngest of five sisters ; 
and that Boy is seven and a half, the only boy and youngest 
child of the family. The actual difference between them of 
nearly four years is reduced to a minimum by an entire sym- 
pathy of character and interest. Boy, by the way, who is some 
thing of a philosopher, has discovered this unity of feeling, and 
described it to his mother as “ feeling to ” his sister, illustrating 
his meaning by drawing circles with his hand in the air. lie 
rejected the word “ sympathy” suggested to define his psycho- 
logical experiences, because he thought that only re etre to 
“feeling sorry, and you know, mother, its just the same u ten 
she is happy ; I feel to her.” The two have shared all then- 
pursuits both at work and play ; and this has been the easiei a» 
the Sprite’s health has made it desirable to keep her bac v into 
lectually, and Boy’s intelligence has sent him half way to meet 

her, when she descends to his level. They both inhabit la t tea 

time the world of the imagination, where they meet o.i common 
ground, and from which they bring us “ airs and floating cc ices, 
which convey anything but melancholy into oui da) o ptosa 
cares and interests. 
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“our children’s” boor friends. 


The Sprite is of course the greater reader on her own account. 
But Boy is already beginning to develop literary proclivities. 
His personal reading is largely in the Boy's Otvn Paper ; but that 
is for utilitarian purposes, as he gleans there nautical and 
military information which his sisters are incapable of imparting. 
His literature proper has been, until quite lately, confined to 
the books read aloud to him. 

Perhaps a good index of the little ones’ preferences in books 
may be found in their choice of quotations. Our family has a 
bad habit of quoting — an elder sister was at the age of thirteen 
condemned by a schoolfellow, as “ so conceited ; she quotes 
Shakespeare.” The little ones do not quote Shakespeare, but they 
do quote Thackeray, that is to say the “ The Rose and the Ring.” 

They know it by heart, as one hopes they, like their sisters, will 
by-and-bye know “ Esmond ” and “ Pendennis,” and “ The New- 
comes ; ” and of all the books that were ever written with the 
pure and wholesome purpose of simply amusing little children, 
“ The Rose and the Ring ” is the best. The satire, so kindly and 
good-natured, perhaps in part escapes them, and the generous 
tender soul that penned it would not regret the postponement 
of the bitter-sweet pleasure of laughing at affectation and folly. 
But the fun, the sprightliness, the quaintness, the honesty of the 
book ; what a charm they have for children’s minds ! Boy would 
as soon forget to eat his breakfast as to say “ turn the cock of 
the hot-water urn on her,” when the Sprite feigns an excess 
of emotion ; and the Sprite would not think of expostulating 
with Boy for 'ill-considered noise, except in the well known 
words of the infuriate innkeeperess, “ What are you a -holler in 
and a-bellerin’ about, young man ? ” “ But he was sarcastic, 

always qualifies a statement where irony may be detected, 
my readers don’t recognise the quotations, the more shame to 
them. “The Rose ank the Ring ” is nonsense certainly, but 
it is wholesome happy nonsense, and the children w 10 can 
thoroughly enjoy it are growing up with that inestimable treasure 
a sense of humour — that salt in ourselves which brings savour ou 
of the commonplace, and preserves us from the infection o t e 
stale, the flat, the unprofitable dulness of prosaic minds. iave 
heard people say that there is no such thing as a sense o 
humour in children. But I think that opinion would be modi- 
fied by closer intercourse with the children who sit among us 
taking notes when we least expect it. For instance . Boy an 
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“our children’s” book friends. 

T" c rite like to go shopping with their elders, because, they 
t K it is such fun to hear the shop-people talk. One day Boy 
sajr ’ *k e j n g fitted with new winter garments, and was much 
WaS d by the way in which the shopman commended all his 
alll o U d S s e as •< the newest make,” " Only just in,” &c. “ If I was 

fhat man,” he said quietly, “ I should do better than that, I 
should say the coat was made next Monday.” 

“ Water-babies ” is another favourite. As I wish to be veracious 
I must confess that our little ones like best the classics of the 

nursery they have made few new discoveries in the literary 

heavens. Kingsley’s satire is less natural and cheery than 
Thackeray’s, and I don’t think the small folk make much of it. 
But then they are, like all children, wonderfully patient of 
longueurs, and they wade through disguised sermons on over- 
pressure, and on insanitary cottages, for the sake of the inimitable 
charm and grace of the story proper, with an impartiality which 
they will be happy if they maintain to maturer years. Our 
young philosopher’s logical faculty is developing ; and I well 
remember the chuckling glee with which he detailed to me the 
plausible but fallacious arguments by which Kingsley establishes 
the existence of the Water-baby. “ What do you think about 

it yourself ?” he added, with judicial gravity. 

The two Alices have, of course, a vested right in their 
affections, and are almost as rich a storehouse of quotable 
phrases and tags as “ The Rose and tne Ring. But they 
like Lewis Carroll best read to them, in scenes and familiar 
excerpts, where they enjoy the pleasure of realised anticipation 
in favourite passages. Children are very tolerant ot indifferent 
reading ; the elocutionary efforts of an elder sister in dramatic 
passages are appreciated ; but the croaking monotone of an 
amiable nursemaid from the Fens seems to provide an obligato 
accompaniment to the eating of their tea not to be despised on 
occasions. 

“ Masterman Ready,” and the “ Swiss b amily Robinson arc 
beloved by the children, though they are inclined to think the 
father in the latter romance improved the occasion somewhat too 
consistently, and Bey thought the language in the former rather 
stilted and conventional. “ It seems to me, father, he said , 
“ that there are a great many ‘ expersious (expressions) in this 
book.” 

Healthy children prefer fun and adventure in their books to 
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OUR CHILDREN’S ” BOOK FRIENDS. 


pathos. They can stand a little of the latter k, «. 

1 he sentimental child is a morbid development in T much - 
springs of emotion that should well up fresh and ’ i W l0m the 
depths are turbid and flooded with surface waters^ the 
and the Sprite are sensitive to a degree and thov l ' ’ B ° th Boy 
sympathy and tact in the 

beautiful to see ; but they reverence sorrow too much fo !* 
-mental enjoyment of it at secondhand. f Senh ' 


Boy was once looking at a photograph of an Italian picture 
which some rather plump and cheerful-looking angels are 
depicted as hovering above the Cross of the dying Redeemer 

/ wonder that the y look so bright? he said. « But then : 
after a pause, « I suppose they know it will be all rio-ht soon” ’ 
In Mrs. Ewing’s stories pathos and humour are combined with 
rare feeling for life’s subtle harmonies. She rarely, if ever over- 
strains her pathos, penetrating though it is ; some touch of quiet 
fun helps us to recover from the tension of our feeling. 
‘•Jackanapes,” “The Short Life,” “ Lob-lie-by-the-Fire,” and 
some of the short tales, in particular “ A Very Ill-tempered 
Family,” and “ A Great Emergency,” are special favourites, at 
least to judge by their tattered condition and the old test of the 
quotations. 

Fairy-tales never come amiss, though we have not a large 
selection ; but then it is something to have worn out three 
family copies of Grimm and two of Andersen between eldest 
and youngest. Altogether our little ones read a good many 
books ; but I am glad to say that they are not permitted that 
literary extravagance which obtains in some nurseries. It is 
well, I think, if books become to us early what they should be 
through life— an outer circle of pleasant acquaintances, an inner 
circle of dear friends. To know many, to love a few, is the 
desirable consummation, and if we love them well enough, we 
shall be able to use of the latter, one of the staunch old Roman s 
synonyms for the word friend, and call them necessary. It ^ 
of our children’s necessary books, the library with which 
travel into the country, that I have spoken. 


an ORATION ON SEX IN EDUCATION. 

Delivered at the Medical Society of London on May 2 nd, 1892. 

By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.,* 

Lord Chancellor's Visitor. 


Part II. 

I HAVE given prominence. to the question of home work in con- 
nection with high-school education, because I regard it as one of 
the chief evils of the system ; but in connection with the school 
work there are several topics that are eminently worthy of 
medical consideration. A criticism of the curriculum and of the 
subjects taught cannot be undertaken here ; but a word must be 
said about the competition which is still encouraged in some 
quarters. Nineteenth-century girls at the age of puberty cannot 
stand competition. It is intellectually and morally injurious to 
them, and disturbs the equilibrium of health. “ Nothing,” says 
Ruskin, “ is ever done beautifully which is done in rivalship, 
nor nobly which is done in pride,” and nothing, I would add, is 
ever done safely by girls which is done in emulation. That 
should be banished from their education, and marks, places, and 
prizes tabooed. And examinations, too, which harass and agi- 
tate, should be as much as possible avoided. For girls who have 
to earn their own living examinations may be necessary trials 
of fitness ; but for the bulk of high-school girls they are gratui- 
tous miseries, or mere opportunities of vainglorious display. 

I have admitted that in some high schools the authorities are 
on the alert on the subject of over-pressure, and according to 
their lights do their best to ward it ofif. But it is a melancholy 
fact that some of the expedients resorted to with this purpose 
tend to aggravate rather than to abate it. One head-mistress 
told me proudly that her practice was, whenever the girls in any 


* Member of the Council of the P.N.E.U. 




